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_ They came here by the thousands, 
long ago, lured by tales of gold. They 
are gone-now, and though they took 
miltions in gold from the land, the real 


treesure remains, The river flows freely, 


serenely, left to flourish in its natural 


tie & 
otQve .. . 


YES ven at the end of May, spring had 
ic, not yet come to the Yukon, A 
freezing drizzle fell incessantly, and 
steel-gray skies capped the Teslin River 
ana its surrounding mountains and 
forests in a forboding lonely silence, 
broken only by the sharp reports of 
the ice shearing and cracking from the 
pacx that covered Teslin Lake. A bitter 
ccia rervaded the air as Don and ! left 
the comfort of Johnson’s Crossing 
Lodge and loaded our canoe with food 
and gear for our 500-mile journey to 
Dawson City, focal point of the Klondike 
Gold Rush. 

The tiring but beautiful drive up 800 
unpaved miles of the Alaska Highway 
was behind us. Our first stop had been 
Whitehorse, the capital and principal 
city of the Yukon,where we secured our 
canoe and provisions for the trip. The 
White Pass Railroad, a narrow gauge 
affair built during gold rush days to 
take freight and passengers over the 
tugged coastal range, links Whitehorse 
with Skagway, an Alaskan port. Because 
of this tie with the sea, Whitehorse is 
both supply house for the Territory and 
the gathering point for many tons of 
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‘minerals which, after being transported 
from the Yukon’s productive mines, are 
sent by rail to Alaska and then by ship 
to all parts of the world. The construc- 
tion of the Alaska Highway in 1944 
thrust Whitehorse, then a small town, 
into modern times. It has retained its 
prominence and today holds* more 
than 90% of the population of the 
Yukon. As a result of this consolidation, 
the remainder of the territory is a vast, 
trackless wilderness where only a few 
dirt roads and small settlements are 
sprinkled throughout its more than 
200,000 square miles. The core of this 
wilderness is its rivers: the Pelly, the 
Peel, the Stewart, the Porcupine. 
Spawned by winter’s melting snow and 
springtime rains, they come crashing 
down the rugged, twisted mountain 
ranges that crisscross the Yukon. 

The flow is-as pure and fresh and 
free as when only caribou and grizzly 
bear drank their waters. But of them all, 
there is one whose very name personifies 
the romance, and conjures the great, 
unfriendly wilderness that dominates 
this corner of the earth: the Yukon. 
Once used only by native Indians and 
early trappers, the gold rush brought 
hundreds of steam-driven paddle wheel- 
ers which plied the river between White- 
horse and Dawson and beyond. Settle- 
ments grew along the river, and withered 
as the gold rush dwindled, Eventually 
roads made the steamers obsolete. Now 
only a handful of hardy people live 
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along its banks and afew adventuresome 
canoeists come to explore its cold, 
silft-loden waters. The peace and tran- 
quility of nature have returned. 


tiOLD PANNER ROUTES - 


Fusing from the deep blue waters of 
Bennett Lake, just 50 mites from the 
Yacific,-the Yukon follows a tortuous 
route, first north, then west and south, 
sor more than 2000 miles before empty- 
ing into the Bering Sea. Spurred by 
“ales of Klondike gold, thousands 
fought and clawed their way over the 
uostile barren landscape of Chilkoot 
' Pass to the shores of Bennett. While 
Waiting for the spring thaw to unlock 
_.the river, they. whipsawed boats and 
rafts that would take them to the riches. 
fa the spring of 1898, 30,000 stampeders 
~Isunched 7000 boats. of every con- 
ce:vable design, in an effort to reach the 
- eld feds and stake a good and early 
claim. 

This was not the way we would go. 
A much lesser-used route to the Klondike 
was the Ashcroft Trail, up the mountain- 
ous spine of British poiunibis to Teslin 
Lake, down the Teslin River into the 
Yukon and on-to Dawson.-Of the 
thousands who struggled up this arduous 
~ path, only a handful were able toendure 
the swarms of blackflies and mosquitoes, 
the bogs and swamps in summer and the 
brutal minus 50 degree Farenheit of 
winter. 

History was not on our minds as 
we carefully stowed our gear on that 
Taw, overcast morning in May. We spoke 
little. We both knew that the river’s 
greatest danger is the heat-sapping cold 
of its waters. After only a few short 
‘minutes the muscles can become unus- 
~able,-and-soon after that, unconscious- 
ness and death snare the chilled canoeist. 
A spill in the middle of the river would 
be fatal, The other danger is the incred- 
ible isolation; there is no one to rely 
upon but oneself. Although we had 
registered with the Royal Canadian 
-‘mounted Police (RCMP) in Whitehorse, 
they would search for us only if we were 
 jate getting into Dawson, and. much 
could happen in between. These thoughts 


filled our minds as we packed-our gear - 


to even the keel, and quietly pushed off 
into the icy water. 
FIRST, DAY 


_ As with most trips, the first day was 
the worst. The strenuous work of 
paddling through the sluggish waters of 
the upper Teslin was compounded by 
the grim weather and large ice chunks 
which we constantly had to fend off 


with our paddles. Toward evening the but were lost in their search for the elu- As we stared at the carcass of the 
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drizzle turned to rain and the rain to 
a downpour. Yet it was something 
more than rain, As it pattered through 
the deepening gray gloom, it seemed 
more a substance in which we were 
embedded than one falling from above. 
The quiet and the thin mist enveloped 
us in a world unfamiliar and indifferent 
to our presence. From the middle of the 
Tiver, we barely could see the shore, its 
low, marshy banks dimly outlined by 
fog-shrouded stands of pine. When we 
pulled to the bank to look for a camp- 
Site, the saturated, tenacious mud sucked 
at our boots—in one place so badly that 
I nearly lost one, and had to be helped 
out with the aid of a paddle, We were 
cold, tired and more than a bit anxious. 
Our insides grew colder and sluggish— 
first signs of potentially lethal hypo- 
thermia. After a couple of hours search- 


_ing through the murky atmosphere, 


we heard the sound of moving water 
different from the-rain’s determined 
onslaught, and went to investigate. A 
sidestream had cut its way down to 
the river, leaving near its mouth a small 
glen with high and dry banks; Everything, 
including ourselves, was soaked. With 


~ near-record speed we pitched our camp, 


and despite nagging hunger, we fell 
asleep instantly —without dinner, grateful 
only for the warmth and dryness of the 
tent. We slept 13 hours, 

The next few days were fortunately 
less eventful: the paddling long and 
hard, the river slow and the weather 


bad. The character of the river changed 


every few miles, its width from a few 
yards to lake proportions, with varied 
currents, To the west the dense and 
endless forest w2s punctuated by barren 
snowcapped peaks, Huge blocks of ice 
five feet thick and more lined the banks, 
remnants of the pack which had frozen 
the river in its winter grave and then was 
forced to yield to rising temperature 
and water, now tossed up on the bank 
by the brutal power of the river and 
left to melt in the dim sub-arctic sunlight. 


The almost constant daylight and the 
low elevation of the sun rendered the 
landscape pale and other-worldly, its 
vastness and solitude unbroken, With 
the onset of evening, a further deeper 
emptiness coated the land. The blood- 
red sun inched its way below the hills, 
and the blues and greens and yellows of 
day bleached from the land, conquered 
by a burned purple, more a place than a 
color. The blazing sky also soon was 
quenched, and the weight of a colossal 
silence pressed crushingly upon a yield- 
ing world. The stars struggled to shine, 


sive darkness. Once, in the turbid dusk, 
we encountered a lynx who had come 
to the river to drink. His mottled coat 
blended so skillfully that he drifted in 
and out of our perception. As we quietly 
glided by, he lifted his head and stared 
at us through gleaming, glassy eyes, 
mirroring the last soft rays of failing 
light. His muscles tensed for flight, yet 
curiosity planted him to his tracks. We 
returned. the wondered gaze until 
rounding a bend, and he was gone. 


TRANSITION TO RIVER LIFE 


As time passed, our_life on the river 
came.to be more natural, more comfort- 
able, though we were never-to lose our 
respect for this powerful and fearsome 
land, The long days blended their jagged 
edges smoothly, making the transition 
from one to the next with a brief, 


anemic night. Dusk and dawn meided, 


becoming a thing that was neither 
but which resembled both. Often after 
camp was pitched, dinner eaten and the 
pots cleaned, we would hike to the top 
of the nearest hill and be treated to a 
panorama of monumental proportions. 
The forests, verdant and complete, 
receded in gently sloping hills to the end 
of vision, The sky was florid with the 
infinite spectrum of color bestowed 
by twilight. And always, the surly river 
was cutting and shoving its relentless 
path through the land, till all met and 
disappeared at the pe unknown 
horizon, > 

I had stood before on mountain tops 
and seen the world spread far below, 
but never had I felt the freedom, the 
endless, boundless foreverness as was 
laid before me then. Up there, pressed 
timeless between the heavens and earth, 
unfettered by the complicated web of 
civilization, the vast, primitive aloneness 
pierced, then surrounded me, And for 
short moments, humbled in my small- 
ness, I was once again a part of the 
creation. 

One hundred fifty miles downstream 
from its source in Teslin Lake, the 
Teslin merges with the Yukon. At the 
confluence the bright, translucent blue- 
green water of this mighty river reluc- 
tantly yields its vivid sparkle to the silty, 
tea-colored Teslin. Located at this 
junction was the abandoned town of 
Hootalinqua, once a maintenance sta- 
tion for the 250 wood-burning paddle 
wheelers that once plied the river. Up 
on the bank sat an old steamboat, left 
to rot and fade into the invading forest, 
a victim of modern times and the advent 
of airplanes and diesel trucks, 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
University of Alberta Library 


https://archive.org/details/exploringstretchOOmarg 
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once—replendent ship, we couldn’t help 


but let our imaginations return to a time 


when the steamers were queens of the 
river. We tried to envision the view 
from the bridge, the hissing of the 
boilers and the slap-slapping of the 
wheel as it broke the water’s surface: 
sights and sounds of days long passed. 
The completion of the Klondike High- 
way between Whitehorse and Dawson in 
1956 spelled the doom of these beautiful 
ships, which drew only three feet when 
fully loaded. What a thing of grace and 
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beauty we have lost for want of a 
little time. 

Fifty miles further down, the Big 
Salmon enters the Yukon, where a 
now abandoned trading post was built 
long ago on a bar jutting into the river. 
The Big Salmon is a small river which 
runs cold and clear and blue as it 
cascades in a series of rapids into the 
Yukon. The land surrounding the post 
rises gradually but perceptibly for mile 
after mile, culminating in the wind- 
swept peaks of the Pelly, Big Salmon 


‘and Glenlyon ranges, 


more than 50 
miles away. The mountains form §000- 
foot walls of a gigantic amphitheater. 
The sky was cloudless our trip through 
the area, and so crystalline blue and 
sharp and taut that I thought it would 
shatter. This was a simple universe, 
the sky, the river, the mountains and 
woods. The sounds were few and pleas- 
ing: water rushing through and over 
rocks, songs of birds, the wind’s hollow | 
moaning through the ramshackle build- 
ings of the settlement. We were alone in 
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£ way few people are anymore, In the 
countless miles that surrounded us, 
~ there was probably not another human 


“-veing. But more than distance from 


people, we were alone in a place without 
~fime, without hurry. We had’ Jearned 
something of the-river, of its stately 
“patient pace, and had yielded to it, 
‘snecumbed to its halcyon spell, 


~ FIVE_FINGER RAPIDS -- 

_ That spell was somewhat shattered, 
though, when we later drifted under the 
concrete—and—steel bridge that carries 
the Klondike Highway over-the Yukon 


_and marks the town of Carmacks, a 


small way-station midway between 
Whitehorse and Dawson. It is named 
after George W. Carmak, the discoverer 
of gold that heralded the rush of ‘98, 
who ironically died a pauper. We spent 
the night there, partaking in some 
venefits of civilization, such as baths, 


cold beers and milk biked: But by “iis 


middle of the next day we were anxious 
--to be off agai, pressed ‘by a sense of 

impatience and urgency that. we both 
_ studiously had avoided mentioning 
_ during the past few days. I awoke that 
' morning with the slight nausea I am 

wont to get when facing something that 
is truly dangerous; the feeling often goes 
by the name of excitement, or fear. 

The rapids that we would approach 
that day had been lurking in some 
corner of my mind ever since we started, 
but today they would become something 
real and tangible, something that would 
have to be dealt with, and with success, 

| before the day would pass. So with a 
somber but determined grimness in my 
stomach, we set off at noon towards the 
most treacherous single obstacle in the 
rivers: Five Finger Rapids. We spoke 
little as we steadily plodded our way 
downriver. Swirls and eddies rippled the 
_ flat, steel-grey surface of the water in 
total silence. The fickle wind blew and 
gusted at us as it twisted and turned in 
every direction. Trees on the bank 
_ swayed and moaned in response. Thick 

deep grey clouds milled about sullenly, 
_indecisively. The world echoed our 
feelings. After five hours paddling. we 
_ rounded a great left bend, and the rapids 
_ lay before us, Great pillars of dull red 
rock jutted straight out of the river, 


each beset with numerous islands and 
_ rocks, around and over which the river 
cascaded with an ominous roar. Pine 
_ trees covered the tops of the great pillars, 
and also grew out precariously from 
small ledges and cracks on the steep and 
craggy sides. 
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splitting it into five main channels, 


a re ee ee 


A rain-laden wind whipped upstream 
through the gate-like structures, curling 


- back the peaks of waves which poured 
through the short canyon, and churning 


the water to a frenzy of turbulent _ 
whitecaps. We pulled to the bank to 
scout the right-most_ channel, reputedly _ 
the safest. From a rocky | ene at the 
base of a steep, forested cliff, the sound 
of the black water tumbling its way 


through the rapids boomed and reverb- - 
_ .erated_off_the cliff faces, Above us-was— 


the winch house, and, anchored into 
the walls, the cables used once to haul 
-ore-laden steamers upstream through 


- -the-strong, contrary current. 


We waited for long minutes, for the 
rain to stop, the wind to subside, for 
our fears to ebb. By the time we returned 
to the canoe, my earlier queasiness was 
gone, and [| felt strangely at ease. We 
clung at-first cautiously close to a wall, - 
protected further by the stagnant waters 
of a back-eddy, and inched our way 
to the cliffs. Soon the-eddy narrowed- 
and we were -into the main current, 
being pulled ever faster towards the 
rapids. What looked troublesome from 
the shore now looked fierce. Three- and 
four-foot standing waves guarded -the 


_ entrance and, once inside, collided with _ 


unyielding rock to form strong back- 
washes and turbulence which pulled and 
shoved with mindless force. 


The canoe cut its way agilely through 
the thick, cold waves, and rolled grace- 
fully with the peaks and troughs in the 
water. Though the icy tips of waves 
found their way over the gunwales, we 
kept the bow downstream, and raced 
through several hundred yards in less 
than a minute. The river soon resumed 
its flat, glassy demeanor, and we turned 
to look with cheerful satisfaction at the 
rapids, now upstream, behind us, no 
longer the dangerous obstacle but a 
curious and beautiful place where the 
large river takes a sudden step down 
toward the sea. We feasted that night, 
with cold beer and sausage and roasted 
potatoes, and celebrated our accomp- 
lishment of the day. 


UNSETTLED, PRISTINE LAND 


The next afternoon we.-came -to 
Minto. Founded with the completion of 
the Klondike Highway, Minto was 
abandoned after a series of still-unsolved 
murder. The older log buildings of the 
town rot in the persistent undergrowth, 
while a new ‘Trailer Town” now stands 
on the bank, primarily a landing port 
for the small planes and helicopters 
used to explore for minerals, Here the 


road turns abruptly north, forming a 
crooked right angle with the river as 
it continues on its gentle, great bend 
westward, The two will not meet again 
until Dawson City, 210 miles-away, as 
the river flows, Each paddle stroke 
carried us further into the. wilderness, 


till at the mouth of the White River, _ 


yet another 100 miles downstream, 
we stood at the center of a aiceeds 
rectangle, 20,000 square miles in extent; 


—inte--which no read-has-ventured, no 


town been built. An unsettled, pristine 
land. ae 
As we pushed off at Minto it once 
again was raining. At the start of ow 
journey, the erratic and restless weather 
was maddening. A warm, sunlit sky was _ 
in minutes besieged by overcast, and the 
dry air quickly rendered its paltry store 
of warmth, and cold rains fell. We 


-stopped paddling, already- out of sight 


of Minto, to don our anoraks. The only 
sound was the soft whisper of the silt 
stroking--the aluminum -hull of the 
canoe, the mindless, brutish movement 
of the land held in suspension by the 
river, earth torn from some unknown 


place to be left at some other unknown 


place. The-gentle, dripping rain mutely 
pierced the river’s top, leaving in each 
drop’s wake that familiar, circular 
wavelet. Under dark, forbidding skies, 
the frigid rain all about and the icy river 
below, we were suspended as all else 
in the eternal cycles of nature, Earlier 
fear gave way to a euphoric calm, 
anaesthesia; through the dark and bitter 
cold enshrouding me, an inner warmth 
prevailed. 

A swift current carried us the 25 miles 
to Fort Selkirk in under three hours. 
Around a gentle left bend in the river, 
huge basalt cliffs marked the junction of 
the Pelly and the Yukon. Opposite the 
cliffs, the town came into view and it 
was indeed a strange sight. Miles from 
any civilization, on a few cleared acres, 
stood Ft. Selkirk and its sole permanent 
resident, a full-blooded Selkirk Indian, 
Danny Roberts. Originally founded by 
Robert Campbell in 1849 as a trading 
post for the ubiquitous Hudson Bay 
Company, the town subsequently served 
duty as a mission and outpost for the 
Yukon. Field. Force. ‘Selkirk thrived 
during the gold rush and the ensuing _ 
era of the stern-wheeler. 

In 1956, with the completion of the 
highway, it was abandoned. Danny 
Roberts, who had been working as a 
woodcutter for the steamers, returned 
to his home town to find everyone gone 
but, seeing no good reason to leave, he 
resumed his residence there. 
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Though now under the employ of 
the government as caretaker of the 
yemarkably weil-preserved town, Roberts 

_ sti! relies heavily on fishing and hunting 
for his livelihood, He is a friendly and 
alert man who hardly shows his age. I 
eculd not help but envy his peaceful 
life on the banks of this great river. As 
‘ye wandered among the buildings of the 
town, the rain came and went, leaving 
beautiful, chromatic rainbows that 
‘seemed to spring up from the cliffs 
_ opposite. 
GOLD STAMPEDE REMNANTS 
Day followed grueling day. Fighting 
strong headwinds and, with little help 
scom 2 siuggish current, our progress 
was slow. Along the river’s banks are 
gemnants of buildings left by gold 
‘stampeders—the decaying huiks a mute 
yut eloquent testimony to the futile 
struggles of men. Their roofs crushed by 


‘resembled giant planting boxes; willows 
and pines had pushed up through the 
_ shacks, and where vegetation had failed, 
the river had not. Water constantly 
eating away at the shores had caused 
“many structures to fall into the river, 
and some stood precariously on its brink. 
_ The river also builds. While down- 
tream ends of islands were sluiced 
away in the strong current, upstream 
ends were growing—indeed, it was at 
these young ends of islands where the 


winter after winter of snowfall, they 


Aves Canyon (above), once a raging terror to Alaskan gold seekers, now is a gentle current quieted by Whi tehorse’s dam. At right, 
five-Finger rapids, a turbulent section during the summer, changes appearance as it freezes solidly during the Yukon winter, 


best camping was to be found. The dry 
and brushless terrain allowed a constant 
breeze to sweep away the notorious 
mosquitoes and blackflies. Although 
these were a problem, even in the dense 
bush I found the bugs not much worse 
than other North American forests. 


Then there was the wind. Usually 
heavy, to our misfortune it always 


‘seemed to sweep upriver, against us. The 


first time we were subject to its capri- 
cious force we were luckily paddling 
to shore, having caught a glimpse of 
some. buildings on the right bank. 
Suddenly, without warning or sign and 
within a matter of seconds, a 40-knot 
wind blustered from the north and 
whipped the river into a cauldron of 
two-foot white-tipped waves. As their 
peaks broke, they released an icy spray 
which leashed at us fiercely. The canoe 
bucked and pitched like a wild horse 
and became almost unmanageable. Only 
by crouching low and paddling deter- 
minedly were we able to reach shore 
safely. We took shelter in the lee of the 
buildings we had seen from the river, 
which appeared now to bean abandoned 
farm with several acres of cleared ground 
abutting hills and woods. 

Lumbering clouds swirling about the 
hills lent an eerie cast to the scene. 
Everything seemed in good repair, and 
looked only recently vacated. As we 
wandered about, we heard a motorboat 
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pull into the bank, and found a tall, 
rangy man wrestling a flat-bottomed 
boat to shore. He looked very tired, 
with badly bloodshot eyes, as ours 
must have been from the almost constant 
daylight. After giving him a hand we 
introduced ourselves. His name was 
Larry Smith and he lived a few miles 
upriver, having moved there four years 
ago from. British Columbia because 
upriver was getting, as he said, too 
crowded. 

He told us the farm we had stumbled 


upon had been owned by Jack Meloy, 
who died earlier in the year. Meloy was 
something of a pioneer in the area, 
and later we were to find a bronze 
plaque in Dawson commemorating his 
role in the settlement of the territory. 
After a few more minutes Larry pushed 
off in the still churning water, saying he 
had to get to Dawson that day. Although 
it was still ear'y, we stayed that night in 
one of Meloy’s cabins, It was strange 
indeed to spend the night under a roof, 
after so many days outdoors, and we 
had to contend with the angry chirping 
of a squirrel who no doubt had claimed 
the property for himself. It was musty 
and dark inside the small wooden cabin, 
but the walls and roof gave us a feeling 
of security, and we slept soundly. 


BROADENING CHANNELS 
Below Fort Selkirk the Yukon con- 
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tinues to widen, its width reaching a 
maximum of about 20 miles at Yukon 
riats im central Alaska. Even where we 
wee the river often widened to a mile 
and more, although it was difficult to 
sauge or truly sense its width because of 
the many islands scattered throughout 
ihe main channel. Time and again we 
inv d a choice of pathways.as the river 
civided again and again on the heads 
ef numerous islands and bars. All 
cnunnels must, of course, rejoin and 
tiend back into each other, but we 
always tried to choose the deeper, 
faster one. Often during these frantic 
dashes I would suffer severe mispercep- 
tion, a vertigo, as we paddled across the 
giver’s grain, The current, marked by 


_ boils and swirls, traveled one direction, 


t sictings ,orest-clad 


our canoe another. 
Lichen~coated rock, itself iron color- 
ed, or steep sandy cutbanks, or gently 
hills, all of which 
now made up the landscape, acquired 
yei a third obtuse angle of travel. And 
if, 2s often was the case, sinewy amal- 
gems of clouds marched decidedly 
above, or just milled hesitantly and 
stirred aloft in a gentle rotation, the 
sensation of discordant movement would 
overwhelm me. The low sun washed the 
“colors out of the land, and lines which 
‘erdinarily separate the elements melted 
as they blended into a blue-gray nether 
scene, 
Miles faded into vague miles. Soon 
the White River pours its turbid effluent 
into the Yukon, and the combination 


1 becomes milky gray—a suspension, of 


silt, loosened by glaciers high in the 
gigantic Wrangell and St. Elias ranges 
which span the Alaska-Yukon border, 
then carried down by the White until 
spilling into the Yukon as it makes a 
great bend from west to north. Lonely 


| winds blew down its broad channel, 


echoing the deeper, pureer loneliness 


in tne high arctic barrens of ice-clad 


peaks. Though unsavory to the eye, the 
water was cold and most pleasant and 
sweet to the taste. The hulks of great 
trees, torn from the peak’s lower slopes 


_ by raging flood, or just succumbed to 


old age, now stripped of vegetation and 
grotesquely shaped, presented a danger 
to canoeists. Called sweepers, and often 


| 30 feet and longer, they drifted silently 


downstream, camouflaged as they rode 
low in the water; even a slight brush 
could capsize a canoe, On islands were 
mountains of driftwood deposited by 
years of growth and flood, part of the 
endless, rejuvenative succession of life 
and death and life which so dominates 
the land. 
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STEWART ISLAND 


_Just five miles below the White 
another large tributary enters, this time 
from the east. It is the Stewart River, 
and on the large island which conceals 
its mouth, some buildings slowly come 
into view, along with a sign that reads: 
“CABINS —$2.50 a Night.” We missed 
the boat landing and had to try landing 
in the fast current that swept by the 
high, steep cutbank. We barely managed 
to grab a cable and hold our position, 
and must have looked pretty comical 
as Rudy Burian, the present and long- 
term proprietor of Stewart Island, 
came down to give us a hand. From 
the bank 70 miles to the nearest town, 
we couid see the high mountains that 
loom above the Tanana River valley, 
to the distant west in Alaska. We 
stood about on this unlikely front 
lawn under the blue sky and a warm, 
vigorous sun, as the dark, stern river 
rolled inexorably by, now nearly a 
mile to the far shore. Perhaps because 
we were the first boaters down the river 
that year, Rudy invited us in for tea. 

I felt comfortable and safe; sitting 
in his large, warm kitchen sipping hot 
tea and talking of each others’ worlds. 
A large clock on the wall steadily, 
ponderously ticked the seconds by; I 
thought it odd to have a clock in a 
place where time meant so little. As we 
spoke we found that Rudy had pur- 
chased his home nearly 40 years ago 
from the Hudson Bay Company which 
had used it as a trading post. Since then 
Rudy has been waging a constant battle 
with the river, which dissolves away his 
front yard at an average six inches a 
year, But the river is unpredictable, 
and one year, deeming the usual toll 
insufficient, took 40 feet! Rudy has 
moved his house back three times, 
but now he is at the end. He lives on an 
island, and the rear of the property is 
too low, too boggy for a homesite. 
There was no disparaging nor bitterness 
in his voice as he told us this was his last 
move, The river will inevitably devour 
his island and his home, and no human 
force can stop it. Rudy Burian has 
learned not to scorn the river, but to 
accept it, a lesson learned from decades 
of life on this remote, beautiful island 
in the Yukon. We left reluctantly. 


FINAL LEG TO DAWSON 

Seventy river miles now lay between 
us and Dawson, Our supplies were 
dwindling and, not having had much 
luck at fishing, we were tiring of our 
bland and all-too-uniform diet. The 


Tiver between Stewart Island and 
Dawson is wide and sluggish. The 
arduous work of paddling 6-10 hours 
a day against stiff and almost constant 
headwinds took its cumulative toll, 
During the last few days we passed 
Ogilvie Island, site of an early trading 
post, slowly being consumed by the 
river’s insatiable appetite. Year after 
year the river has eaten away at the 
high banks, The sign placed here by the 
Yukon Government declaring Ogilvie 
a historical landmark is mockingly 
unheeded by the -river. Across the 
channel, where the Sixtymile River 
meets the Yukon, several bulldozers 
and other machinery sat on the bank 
with a road freshly plowed into the 
mysterious woods. How much longer, 
I wondered, before that too will pass 
into the realm of history. 

The last night out we stayed on a 
beautiful young island only a few acres 
in size. All around in the thick mud 
were heavy tracks left by moose. On 
the upstream end the river split in two, 
decidedly but gracefully. To the north- 
west, the smoldering sky; smoky with 
broad bands of silver-framed clouds, 
wandered towards night. Beneath the 
cloud-terraced canopy, the river slipped 
through deepening shades of ashen 
charcoal, until at last the feeble light 
surrendered, and blackness consumed 
its somber immensity. Sometime during 
the brief and indecisive night a pack 
of wolves bayed on the distant shore. 
Their thin plaintive chords echoed a 
primitive melancholy through the hills, 
creating a lonely sound in a world of 
solitude. 

Late afternoon the next day we 
came into view of Dawson, its helter- 
skelter of old buildings set on a cutbank 
at the junction of the Yukon and 
Klondike Rivers. The city of gold: relic 
of the curious and unique compuision 
that built it. They came here by the 
thousands, long ago, lured by tales of 
gold and astrike so rich that $1000 could 
be taken in a single pan. They are gone 
now, and though they took millions in 
gold from the land, the real treasure 
remains. The forests, once whipsawed 
into boats and houses and chopped 
for fuel for steamers, have with the 
decades replenished themselves. Moose 
browse grass and bushes growing on once- 
barren ridges of mine tailings. And the 
river flows freely, serenely, left to 
flourish in its natural state,a place where 
man yet can go to breathe the pure air 
and drink the sweet water, to refresh 
spirit and mind, and to relearn the peace 
and tranquility he was meant to know.0 
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